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THE REAL RAMONA 

Of Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson's 
Famous Novel is alive and well 
at this writing. We have been asked 
so many times to direct tourists how 
to get to the places where she was 
born and married, that we concluded 
to get out this little booklet, giving 
the truthful side of Mrs. Helen Hunt 
Jackson's famed fictitious narrative 
of Ramon a, written in her easy 
and beautiful style. There is no 
question but that she threw the halo 
of her poetic art into the production 
of her masterpiece. In other words, 
she was inspired by some outside 
power in putting on the idealization 
touches. After she had decided upon 
her heroine and the preliminaries 
appertaining thereto, she wrote it at 
a faster speed than all the other books 
from her pen. She was carried away 
with it. Her whole soul was centered 




Mrs. Machado ("The Real Ramona"). 
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in the story, and readers of Ramona 
have these many years thanked Mrs. 
Jackson for her literary effort. In 
choosing the name for her heroine 
(and title of book) she simply took 
the name of Ramona's husband, 
Ramon Corallez, and by adding an 
" a" she brought forth to thousands 
of readers her Ramona. Mrs. Jack- 
son's Ramona was an Indian girl 
named Lugardo Sandoval. 

It is not our intention to cry down 
Ramona, far from it, but instead to 
enlighten the public by giving the 
name of the real Ramona, as well as 
to contradict the statement that the 
Seiiora Moreno lived on the Camulos 
Rancho. 

The principal characters are taken 
from San Luis Rey and not from 
Camulos. Common interpretation 
gives Ramona's home at the Camulos 
Rancho ; such is not the case, how- 
ever, for the scenes and places in her 
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story was changed for personal and 
artistic reasons. 

Mrs. Jackson's Ramona lives today 
about the same as she did sixteen 
years ago, with the exception of 
course that she is older and not so 
trim and spruce as all young Indian 
girls like to be when under good 
influences. There never was an 
Indian girl with fine features such as 
are being painted and lithographed 
and sold on the market today as 
Ramona. She is now like all other 
Indian women become as they grow 
older, greasy and slovenly, with no 
thought of cleanliness or tidiness. 
The Indians of the Southwest show 
their age earlier, and Ramona is no 
exception to the rule. She is just 
as haggard-looking and lazy as the 
other squaws. 

She was and is only an Indian, but 
was fortunate enough to be raised 
by one of the loveliest and most 
7 



hospitable Spanish ladies that South- 
ern California ever knew, and that 
lady was Mrs. Y. B. de Couts*, widow 
of the late Col. Cave Johnson Couts, 
born in Tennessee in 182 1, and a West 
Point graduate. Served in the Mexi- 
can war, and was engaged on the 
frontier boundary survey service in 
California. In 1851 he resigned, 
married Ysidora Bandini and settled 
in San Diego, where he served as 
Judge. In 1854 he moved to the 
Rancho Guajome, a wedding gift of 
Abel Stearns to Dona Ysidora, and 
there he spent the rest of his life, 
becoming rich in lands and live stock, 
always popular and respected, though 



* Bancroft'* Hutory of California spells the 
name with two " tt%" but whenever Mrs. de 
Couts signed her name she always prefixed the 
little " de," which I suppose is correct when the 
surname of the ladj precedes that of her husband. 
Thus : «• Ysidora Bandini de Couts." The Amer- 
icans spell Ysidora with an "J." Bancroft says 
perhaps Coutts ought to be spelt with one " t." 
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as bitter in his enmities as warm in 
his friendships, and making Guajome 
a center of the famed hospitality of 
Southern California. Col. Couts died 
in 1875, when he was 54 years of 
age. His widow, Ysidora, died on the 
Ranclio in 1897, leaving eight surviv- 
ing children. 

It was in 1884, that Mrs. Helen 
Hunt Jackson brought before the 
public her famous novel, Ramona, 
It has been conceded to be one of the 
best idealistic stories ever written, 
being smooth, strong and clear, with 
plenty of color. The book is more 
sought after today than it was six- 
teen years ago. The future genera- 
tion will read it, and it will always 
be a book that the prominent char- 
acters in it will never grow old and 
weary to the reader. The realization 
of Ramona (in the background) will 
not retard it ; the two books should 
go to together. 



While Mrs. Jackson idealized the 
principal characters in her master- 
piece, Ramona, and while the inci- 
dents and places in her story are 
fictitious so far as their chronology 
and the causes and effects are con- 
cerned, the book is a beautiful and 
faithful story. The three characters 
are so strong and clearly drawn as to 
be very easily identified. The set- 
tings, the scenes, and the various 
trysting places are always exact. 

Mrs. Jackson spent a considerable 
portion of the years, 1879, 1880 and 
1 88 1 in Southern California, as a 
sketch writer of Indian life in the 
ancient Franciscan Missions for the 
Century Magazine, and at the same 
time preparing the copy for her 
Ramon a. It is only rare cases that 
you will not find Ramona upon the 
shelves of family libraries. This 
book gives an insight into the past of 
Mrs. Jackson's inspirations. In the 
13 
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light of this book a new importance 
is attached to the celebrated Califor- 
nia romance. The true facts were 
gathered at the Rancho Guajome and 
Temecula. 

The motive and the principal set- 
tings for her wonderful story in the 
region occupied by the ancient and 
scanty Mission Indian tribes in San 
Diego county, lies between Oceanside 
on the west and San Jacinto and 
Temecula on the east, among the 
sun-burnt hills and chaparral. 

Temecula is 75 miles north and the 
town of San Luis Rey is 45 miles 
west of San Diego, and the latter is 
the oldest interior settlement in the 
county. The town takes its name 
from the Mission. The church was 
one of the finest of all the old Mission 
buildings, and is today a better pre- 
served ruin than that of San Diego. 
In its day San Luis Rey was the 
richest mission in California, owning 
15 



large flocks and herds. The ruins 
are one of the objects of interest to 
tourists and artists. The Guajome, 
Buena Vista, Monserrate, Pauma and 
Cuca Rauchos are in the valley. 

Nearly all the towns were tiny 
hamlets when Mrs. Jackson studied 
the natives, but since then the Santa 
Fe railroad has been built through 
the region, and they have become 
progressive, American villages. 

There are very few spots where the 
old-time Spanish Ranchero, with his 
princely hospitality, his extraordinary 
generosity, his delightful manafia 
(tomorrow) customs, remain at all 
intact. These few spots are in the 
several old Spanish settlements on 
the line of the Santa Fe railroad from 
Santa Ana to Oceanside. One who 
would look upon the dreamy and 
lazy life of the Indians, as the gifted 
author of Ramona saw it, must go a 
score of miles inland from the rail- 
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road stations back among the foothills 
and mountains, where the chaparral, 
mesquite and juniper trees grow. 

The most charming home of them 
all is the old Mexican grant, the 
Rancho Guajome. Just north of San 
Diego and near Oceanside, stands the 
remains of the beautiful mission — 
San Luis Rey de Francia (custom has 
dropped "de Francia" ), founded by 
Padre Peyri, and made famous to the 
world by the genius of Mrs. Jackson. 
It is still in a splendid state of pres- 
ervation, kept up principally by 
Mrs. de Couts during her life-time, 
but each year stamps its work of 
destruction upon it. 

The late Mrs. Y. B. de Couts was 
the Senora at the hospitable Rancho 
Guajome. Senora de Couts and Mrs. 
Jackson became bosom friends. The 
lovely character of Senora Moreno 
was modeled from Mrs. de Couts, and 
is an excellent portrayal of that lady's 
19 



character. She was a descendant of 
the Bandini family of Los Angeles. 
Juan Bandini was born in Lima in 
1800. In 1833 he went to Mexico as 
member of Congress, but came back 
in 1834 as Vice-President of the 
"Hijar and Padres' Colony Co." He 
espoused the United States cause, 
and helped to make the history com- 
plete in Southern California. He was 
a man of generous impulses, of jovial 
temperament, a most interesting man 
socially, well-liked and respected. He 
died in 1859. 

The children by his first wife were : 
Arcadia, Mrs. Abel Stearns, later Mrs. 
Robert S. Baker ; Ysidora, wife of Col. 
Cave Johnson Couts ; Josefa, wife of 
Pedro C. Carrillo ; Jos£ Maria, whose 
wife was Teresa Arguello ; Juanita. 

By his second wife, Refugio, were : 
Juan de la Cruz, Alfredo, Arturo, 
and two daughters. Mrs. Chas. R. 
Johnson and Mrs. Dr. J. B. Winston. 



Mr. Bandini's daughters were all 
famous for their beauty. All or most 
all of his children still live in South- 
ern California, some wealthy, all in 
comfortable circumstances and the 
very best family connections and 
highly respected, and noted far and 
wide for their hospitality to the Amer- 
icans {gringoes). Mrs. de Couts was 
the lady who made the first flag used 
by the Americans, prior to California 
becoming a Territory of the United 
States. The Bandini family were one 
of the strongest Union sympathizers. 

Mrs. de Couts was the sweetest 
lady the writer ever met (and that 
was in the winter of 1888, while resid- 
ing at San Diego), whose house was 
always open to friends and strangers. 
She was an estimable lady, always 
pleasant and courteous both to rich 
and poor. By her death the mission 
Indian has indeed lost a friend and 
adviser. She was progressive — just 
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like her father. It does seem strange 
that with all the good surroundings, 
teaching and motherly guidance that 
Ramona had, that she had not kept 
pace with civilization. Once an In- / 
dzan y always an Indian, is what the \ 
philosophers say. 

Mrs. Jackson made the acquaint- 
ance of Mrs. de Oouts while she 
and her husband were driving through 
the country from Los Angeles to San 
Diego in June, 1878. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jackson were invited to tarry at the 
beautiful hacienda of the Rancho 
Guajome, and the Americans were 
charmed by the beautiful scenery of 
the ranch, the affableness and suave 
manner of the hostess, then advanc- 
ing in age. 

The story of Ramona was born 
there from little incidents that Mrs. de 
Couts happened to tell Mrs. Jackson 
of the series of hardships and wander- 
ings of a young Indian couple among 
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the Pachango Indians in that locality 
had endured, because of the land- 
grabbing of rapacious white settlers. 
The Indian husband had been shot 
to death by a Deputy Sheriff, and the 
young widow was at that time incon- 
solable in her grief. 

The possibilities of an unique and 
powerful story along the lines of the 
persecution of the Mission Indians 
flashed through Mrs. Jackson's brain. 
She became interested at once, and 
delaying her visit to San Diego a 
fortnight, she began the framework 
for her novel. She had known per- 
sonally of the Indian troubles in Col- 
orado and New Mexico, and that 
knowledge was some aid in her pro- 
posed work. 

In the fall and winter of 1879 and 
1880, the active work of writing her 
story began. Mrs. Jackson spent 
months at the home of Mrs. de Couts, 
on the Rancho Guajome. Every 
27 
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morning she was occupied in writing 
the great story. Her active brain was 
centered in the story, and it was 
almost impossible for her to write any 
sketches in the interim. Her heroine 
ever haunted her, so intense was the 
inspiration. In the main the story is 
laid in Ventura county, but the facts 
were gathered in San Diego county. 
Even today tourists can see all the 
landmarks and scenes if they go to 
San Luis Rey. Mrs. Jackson was 52 
years old when the story was finished. 
She had unbounded faith in it, because 
she had real characters, using the 
fictitious names for personal reasons. 
Once a week or once a fortnight,^ 
Mrs. Jackson went out on an explor- 
ing tour of the country from Ocean- 
side, over the hills and through the 
little valleys and canons toward Te- 
mecula. Returning to her secluded 
room at the Rancho Guajome, she 
would add new ideas to her narrative 
29 
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or reconstruct a bit of description of 
the scenery, or the Indian life as she 
had pictured them. Mrs. Jackson 
always had wanted to write a story 
about the Indian that should magnify 
them. 

In September, 1880, Mrs. Jackson 
went to live in San Jacinto, which was 
then a mere settlement of Spanish 
and a few Americans, on the border 
of the reservation of the Saboba and 
Cahuilla tribes of Mission Indians. 
There the story progressed more 
rapidly. This quaint old Pueblo of 
Saboba was visited time and again 
that winter by Mrs. Jackson. There 
the narrative of Ramona's sorrowful 
wanderings from Temecula to San 
Diego thence to San Pasqual and 
Saboba, in search of a spot where she 
might live in peace were so patheti- 
cally written. 

In the spring of 1881, further 
labor was put on the book at Temec- 
31 
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ula, where Mrs. Jackson had gone to 
get the local color of the Pachango 
tribe, and to get new ideas for the 
further delineation of the characters 
of Ramona and Alessandro, which 
were so sympathetically touching. 

The final touches were put on the 
story in the fall of 1883 at Los An- 
geles, but there were many little 
alterations made in the proofs of the 
story before it appeared in public in 
Boston in 1884. 

The character of Ramona was 
drawn from real life, although it was 
so idealized that a multitude of people 
acquainted with the Mission Indian 
life have declared it was the pure 
work of a great creative fictional 
genius. During the sixteen years 
that Ramona has been religiously 
read by nine-tenths of the people in 
the United States, there have been 
few more generally mooted questions 
than that concerning the individuality 
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of the character of Ramona. Camulos 
Rancho has been chronicled to the 
world as the home of Ramona. // was 
not — she only lived there less than 
two years. Friends of the story feel 
disappointed when they go there. 
The exquisite coloring of the story 
were taken from San Luis Rey, it 
being one of the richest and largest 
in the chain of twenty-one Missions 
established. The first, San Diego, 
was dedicated on July 16th, 1769 ; the 
eighteenth, San Luis Rey, dedicated 
on June 13th, 1798. Southern Cali- 
fornia presents an interesting field 
for the antiquarian. The largest and 
finest Mission ruins on the continent 
is San Juan Capistrano, being kept 
in partial repair by the Landmark's 
Club. 

However, there was and there still 

is a Ramona. She is the wife of Jose 

Machado, a half-breed Indian, who 

lives on the Pachango Indian Reser- 
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vation, near Temecula. in San Diego 
county. Jos£ is the second husband. 
Her first husband, who was the 
Alessandro of Helen Hunt Jackson } s 
story, was Ramon Corallez. Ramona's 
maiden name was Lugardo Sandoval. 
She never knew who her parents 
were. How her name came to be 
given her by the good old Padre at 
the christening at the Mission at San 
Luis Rey, she does not know. 

Lugardo was in the service of Mrs. 
de Couts at the Rancho Guajome 
until she was about 16 years old. 
Then she was taken north to Camulos 
Rancho, Ventura county, by cousins 
of Mrs. de Couts, who had taken a 
fancy to the orphan girl, and had 
noticed her uncommonly cleanly 
domestic ways and her thoughtful 
face. 

At the Camulos Rancho in Ven- 
tura county, in the sheep-shearing 
time, Lugardo met Ramon Corallez. 
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The elopement southward toward Los 
Angeles occurred, as it has so charm- 
ingly been told in Ramona, but the 
marriage of Lugardo and Ramon 
(Ramona and Alessandro) took place 
at the Mission of San Luis Rey and 
not at San Diego, as the author made 
the alterations for artistic reasons. 

Young Ramon Corallez and his 
girl-bride experienced all the pitiful 
episodes that Ramona and Alessan- 
dro experienced, and were under the 
watchful eyes of Mrs. de Couts 
(Sefiora Moreno), so graphically out- 
lined in the beautifuly story. 

In October, 1877, Ramon was shot 
and killed by Samuel Temple, of 
San Jacinto, for horse stealing, and 
Lugardo, frightened and broken- 
hearted, fled across the mountains to 
the Rancho Guajome, and told her 
fresh sorrows to Mrs. de Couts. 

Sam Temple is alive, and was one 
of those rough and ready frontier 
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men. At the time he killed Ramon 
he was a constable. The white set- 
tlers were greatly annoyed by the 
thieving Indians. The killing of 
Ramon was a justifiable homicide. 
Sam Temple was a good fellow in his 
way, but he also had " his faults." 
He was the terrible Jim Farrar of the 
story. 

When Mrs. Jackson stopped at the 
Rancho Guajome a year later, she 
then heard the story of Lugardo and 
Ramon, and was touched. The inci- 
dents connected with the killing of 
Ramon was then gone over. It was 
there that Mrs. Jackson decided to 
write a book on those lines. Subse- 
quent visits to the Temecula Indians 
gave her the color for the story. 

Last summer, while out kodaking 
during our vacation, we saw Mrs. 
Machado {the real Ramond) at her 
home of straw and chaparral, near Te- 
mecula {the tising sun). It is in the 
41 
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center of a very large important sec- 
tion of the county. Fine scenery, 
excellenthunting and mineral springs 
with valuable medicinal qualities are 
found there, making it an attractive 
spot for recreation and health-seekers. 
Fine mineral baths are also to be 
found at San Jacinto. It was a long, 
dusty drive, from Los Angeles. We 
took the longest route so as to see the 
country. We found about eighty 
Indian huts and grass houses scat- 
tered about in a little valley among 
the sun-burnt hills, and how the peo- 
ple manage to get even the scantiest 
of living was a baffling puzzle to us, 
as we toiled up a mesa from the 
canon road to the crude habitation 
which had been pointed out as the 
home of Rarnona. 

An elderly dark but pleasant-faced 
Indian woman sat on the ground 
in the shade of the hovel as we 
approached. She was puffing at a 
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corn-husk cigarette, and taking it 
from her mouth looked inquiringly at 
her visitor. We informed her that we 
had come many miles across the 
country from Los Angeles to inter- 
view her about how she happened to 
be the Ramona in the book of that 
name. 

She held down her head and there 
was a long silence. 

" Oh, you 'nother one who wants 
to know about Ramona and Mrs. 
Jackson," she replied. " Heap folks 
used come here all time and ask 
about Ramona book. Now, not manv 
here. More come in winter bye and 
bye. Some heap nice too me all the 
same. Folks get tired to hear me 
talk, and other folks say me no tell 
truth about Ramon a." 

Another and longer silence. 

Finally, after a generous donation 
of bags of smoking tobacco and a 
few packages of cigarette papers, 
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some red handkerchiefs and beads, 
we induced the Indian woman to 
talk about herself, notwithstanding 
her aversion to telling the oft-told tale. 
"Yes, Mrs. Jackson know me heap 
well," she stated. "One day when I 
live at Rancho Guajome, after Sam 
Temple shoot poor Ramon dead, 
Senora de Couts send for me to come 
see lady in house. I go in and see 
lady. She was fine lady, speak so 
soft and sweet to me about how poor 
Ramon got killed, and I cry with her 
when I tell her how I love him. Mrs. 
Jackson ask me to sit down on bench 
on porch and tell Senora, and Senora 
she tell her all about awful hard 
times me and Ramon have with white 
folks. She like to hear me tell how 
poor Indian get robbed, starved and 
killed by white man. She say we all 
time have white man cheat us, and 
she feel so sorry for us. She was first 
'Mericano who liked poor Indian and 
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say white man who rob and kill us no 
good. She no say then she going 
write book about Ramon and Lugardo. 
. " I never read book Ramona, I no 
read English good. I read Spanish 
heap fine. Senora de Couts, who now 
dead, she tell me all Mrs. Jackson 
have in heap big book about me and 
Ramon. Every week for long time 
white folks come and say to me, * Are 
you Ramona?' I say 'yes.' Then 
they tell me I no look like Ramona in 
book. I laugh and say, 4 Well, I no 
pretty now because I have heap suffer 
all time, and I no more good and 
clean like when I was mission girl.' 
People laugh at my poor talk and go 
away and say they no think me 
Ramona. But I Ramona, all same," 
she said, with an indignant look at 
the very idea of anyone doubting her 
word or identity. 

Just then her children came up and 
she said, "isee, Senor, here are my 
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children, the boy he Ramon and the 
twins. They heap good to poor old 
me." We acquiesced that they were 
to her all she said. 

11 How many times did you see 
Mrs. Jackson ?" we asked. 

"I see her seven, six times at the 
Rancho Guajome, and she writes on 
paper what I tell Senora and she tell 
her. You see I no talk good English 
then like now. I speak Spanish fine, 
and she say to Senora how she want 
me to tell. Next year when I mar- 
ried Jos6 Machado and live in Temec- 
ula, she come there to see me. She 
speak little Spanish and I know 
little English, so we make some 
more talk together. She tell me to ask 
other Indians how white man drive 
them off land where their folks lived. 
She write as I tell her what they say 
to me. She say she feel sorry for 
Indian ; she no like white man. She 
ask me heap things, how Indian like 
51 



Padres, and how Indian girls learn 
to get good in missions. I tell her 
all I can think, and she asks me a 
heap of other things, how we sing 
and pray, and how we have good 
times. Mrs. Jackson she very fine 
lady. I like to see her again. Sam 
Temple he bad man, much bad. / 
marry Ramon at San Luis Rey mis- 
sion, and live little while at Camulos 
RanchOy where I first see my Ramon. 
I now poor old woman. I trouble 
much have; heap suffer. I asked 
many times to talk about trouble. 
Some say I heap ugly now. Much 
suffer, and bye and bye some day all 
over. Senora took me from Mission 
and raised me just like white girl. 
She was mother to me all time. Sad 
Senora dead too. I bad cause I live, 
I no like talk much of old times; 
make me sad much. We have bad 
times in mission days with white 
man. He want all land ; he take 
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much ; drive us away. These many 
years I no happy like I was with my 
Ramon in mission days. He no 
steal horse like "Sam Temple say. 
I feel sad some many times, now 
that Mrs. Jackson and Senora they 
dead. They with Ramon now. Some 
day I go too. Then I happy some 
more. All I now have left in this 
bad world is my boy Ramon, my 
twin girls and Jos£, my husband. 
I now go. Adios." With a quick 
movement and a few words spoken 
to the children in Mexican they all 
withdrew from our presence, and that 
settled the interview. 

There was no doubt in our mind 
as to the identity of the Indian 
woman, for all her answers to our 
interrogation came without any hes- 
itancy on her part other than her 
seemingly reluctance in being in- 
terviewed. Her early training now 
and then showed itself. 
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After all, no matter how illiterate 
the Indian may seem to be, they have 
a sensitive nature, and before you are 
entirely through, they get right up 
and say " adios " — and that settles it. 

That was the end of the interview 
with the Real Ramona of Mrs. Helen 
Hunt Jackson *s Famous Novel. 



Tourists and friends of Mrs. Helen Hunt 
Jackson and her famous Ramona will find 
many souvenirs connected with their lives 
in the Chamber of Commerce of Los 
Angeles, recently presented by Mrs. 
Mariana W. de Coronel, whose husband 
came in the "Hijar & Padres' Colony* ' to 
California, when a lad with his father, Don 
Ygnacio Coronel. The collection contains 
many rare relics of early California life, 
for which Mrs. Coronel refused $30,000. 
They are all labeled and catalogued for the 
inspection of the public. 
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